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COMPASATIVE ANALYSIS OF DANTE AND MILTON. 

BY MHS. E, VAUE SMITH. 
IV. 

Bbfobe BpeaMng of Dante's " Commedia," or compar- 
ing it with Milton's " Paradise Lost," it is but just to 
relieve the Italian from the charge of " intellectual in- 
congniity," which some overwise critics have cast npon 
him, for calling his work a Divine Comedy. The truth 
is, he never did call it so. That title, like Carey's sub- 
stitution of " Vision," is an invention of some publisher 
or editor, who could not ignore the title " Commedia," 
and, not unjustly persuaded that it was divine, prefixed 
the unfortunate and apparently presumptuous adjective 
to the original. The title which the author himself 
gave to his great poem was exactly this : The Comme- 
dia of Dante Alighieri, a Florentine by birth, hit not 
in manners. Omitting the last part of the title, it 
ought otherwise to have been preserved as the author 
left it. 

Yet two thoughts, partaking of the nature of objec- 
tions, naturally arise in the mind of the English reader 
on first becoming acquainted with the " Commedia :" 
first, why the author should have selected for its title, a 
word so inapplicable as Comedy appears for such a 
work ; and secondly, wh/ a heathen poet, himself ex- 
cluded from Heaven, and even the benefits of Purga- 
to^, should have been selected for his guide, in prefer- 
ence to some one of the many Christian saints and 
martyrs, from whom the author might have selected his 
imaginary companion. The first objection, after all that 
the author himself has advanced in its favor, as that the 
"poem was written in the middle style, and ended hap- 
pily," f^ls to satisfy ; for if it ended happily with him, 
it certainly ended far otherwise with a large number of 
his dramatis pereonoe. Nor have any of his numerous 
commentators succeeded in reconciling us to it. And 
it yet remains to be considered whether the whole poem 
is not an elaborate satire upon the Hell and Purgatory 
of the ecclesiastics (for whom it is evident he enter- 
tained no respect as such), the Comedy consisting in his 
own relish of the way in which the dignitaries of the 
church Would be affected, as they saw themselves there 
exhibited in such woful plight. 

The suggestion that Dante selected Virgil for his 
guide " because Virgil had himself sent -^neas to the 
infernal shades," would have had some weight, were not 
the same reason equally applicable to Homer, Euripides, 
•and other Greek writers, with which we know Dante 
was acquainted, though probably far less familiar with 
them than with the great Latm poet. But there is no 
reason for gomg beyond himself to find the true ex- 
planation of his choice. In the twenty-second canto of 
the Purgatorio, is described the scene where Vii-gil and 
Dante meet with the Latin poet Statins, who expresses 
the utmost joy at thus meeting with the famous Man- 



tuan ; who, in return, is at a loss to know how Statins 
became a Christian. In reply to Virgil's question, 
Dante puts this response into the mouth of Statins, 
which, there is little reason to doubtj expressed his own 

feelings and opinions : 

" By thee conducted first, 
I entered tlie Parnassian grots, and qnaffed 
Of the clear spring : illumined first by thee 
Opened mine eyes to God. Thou didst as one 
Wlio, journeying through the darkness, bears a light 
Behind, that profits ndt himself, but makes 
His followers wise, when thou ezclaim'st, 
'Lo! a renovated world 1' . . . . , 
Poet and Chriatian ioth to tJiee lowed." 

The passage referred to in Virgil (commencing at the 
fiifth line of the Fourth Eclogue) has been understood 
by others beside Dante as a prophecy of Chiist. The 
Emperor Constantine thought so, and the acute histo- 
rian Gibbon seems to favor that opinion in preference to 
the supposition that it applied to any Roman hero-child. 
However mistaken the opinion may have been, it was 
undoubtedly the foundation of Dante's unbounded 
reverence for that poet ; and if, as he believed, Virgil 
really did, "journeying through the darkness, bear a 
light," which, though it " profited not himself;" " made 
his followers wise," he was as suitable a person as could 
possibly be found to guide him in his journey through 
the nether world, and over the rough paths of Purga- 
tory, to the borders of the Paradise which he could not 
enter, and through which Beatrice herself must come to 
conduct the poet. 

Sonnets, elegies, almost any description of lyrical 
poetiy may be wiitten, by one of a strongly poetical 
temperament, without any labored design : they are, if 
real, heart-utterances, and may come as freely from the 
pen as any other outburst of grief or joy, just as the 
nightingale or lark sing their matins and vesper hymns,- 
without a careful deliberation as to how they may im- 
press their feathered or human Usteners. But when 
great poets plan epics, or any lengthy poem, embracing 
a wide range of thought and of elevated subject, they 
intend, at least, to accomplish one or more objects. 

Perhaps we have not yet learned aU that Dante 
meant. There is such a fullness of thought in his Com- 
media — and thought capable of so many different signi- 
fications, that it is possible some have yet been over- 
looked ; but of several of these we are m no doubt. 
The chief, he tells us himsetf, at the close of his " Vita 
Nuova," pp. 69-73, after a certain sonnet which he had 
written upon his lady, Beatrice, who was then dead, he 
says, " after this sonnet -a surprising vision appeared to 
me, in which I saw things which made me resolve not 
to say more of this blessed one until I could write more 
worthily of her." Elsewhere he tells us that in this 
vision Beatrice appeared to him " with folded hands, 
suiTounded by blessed spirits, and supplicating the Vir- 
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gin in his behalf." The impression never left him, 
though the Commedia was not commenced for several 
years after. To celebrate the praises of Beatrice was 
the origin of his design ; but before the Commedia took 
shape, other strong motives entered into his plan, and 
he saw that through the medium of an imaginary jour- 
ney through Hell, Purgatory, and the several Heavens 
■which constitute Paradise, he could broach not only his 
favorite political tenets, and do poetical justice to the 
traitors and factionists of his times, he could not only 
bring the Guelf, or Pope's party, into disrepute, but 
could also raise for consideration certain philosophical 
and theological questions, which might not only more 
safely be put into that shape than any other, but which 
he knew, or rather felt, would take a permanent place 
in the literature of his country, if fixed in poetical lan- 
guage, forming part of a great poem. These were cer- 
tainly some of the reasons which influenced the form of 
his work, which is also proved from the fact of his se- 
lecting the vulgar tongue in which to compose it. Had 
he meant merely to rival Virgil by the production of a 
poem which scholars would admire, he would have 
written in Latin, the almost universal language of am- 
bitious literature in his age. 

Beyond the inevitable allusions to Grecian mythology 
and Platonic ideas, Dante seems to have drawn less 
from his predecessors, than almost any writer of note. 
We do not forget that redoubtable " Vision," which 
some industrious miner among old manuscripts, rescued 
from the Monastery of Monte Casino, and gave to the- 
world in 1814 as the origin of the Commedia : but, be- 
side the fact of the coincidences in thought being few, 
unimportant, and what might have occurred to any one 
reflecting on similar subjects, it is not probable that an 
account of a dream (for it was nothing more) of a boy 
nine years old, in the year 1101, who, being in a fever, 
thought he was conveyed by a dove, St. Peter, and two 
angels through Purgatory and Hell, should have proved 
the foundation of a work of the scope and magnitude 
of the Commedia, even though the said " Vision " had 
been enlarged upon and ornamented by the monks, from 
the child's narrative. Dante was in need of no such aid 
as that ! Indeed, it is not proved that he ever saw it. 
So much for the Casino manuscript. His own account 
of the origin of the Commedia is both reasonable and 
sufficient, namely, his desire to glorify Beatrice. 

Dante's first striking characteristic is fullness; in- 
stead of expanding his thoughts to fill up his cantos, his 
crowding thoughts compel him to concentrate in every 
line as much as it can possibly sustain. It is not unusual 
to find two or three meanings or symbols contained in a 
single passage. A literal statement of a fact, perhaps, is 
given, and in the phrase used we may also discover a 
political prophecy, a religious symbol, or a personal 
emotion. In Milton we find but one idea to. one set of 
words ; though he is famous for digressions in favor of 



classic similes. His purpose, it is true, was more simple 
than Dante's, but the circumstances in which the works 
were composed will account for some of these diflTer- 
ences. Paradise Lost was written when the author had 
retired from active life, when Providence, or rather, 
over-exertion, had closed his natural eyes to all outward 
objects, forcing him upon his memory and accumulated 
stores of learning for the subject-matter of his " adven- 
turous song," at a period when he could give his whole 
mind to its composition, and the polishing of its style. 
We do not consider Milton's blindness a hindrance, but 
rather a help to a work of imagination. His mind was 
already stored with the knowledge, sacred and profane, 
(which constant use had made familiar,) on which it is 
based ; and the closing of the outward sense was to the 
poet a very different matter to what it must be to a 
writer of history, for instance, . where new fects are 
constantly to be learned. He himself was conscious 
of this. Writing, in 1658, to Eraeric Bigot, he refers 
to it thos : " This loss of sight, which seems only 
withdrawn from the body without to increase the sight 
of the mind within; nor do I interaiit the study of 
books, etc." Thus retired and contemplative, with a 
regular reader and amanuensis to assist, he could at his 
leisure fill out his ideas without many of those distrac- 
tions incident to others. 

Dante's Commedia was written under far more dis- 
advantageous circumstances : a small portion of the 
Inferno had been written before his exile (in Latin, 
which he subsequently abandoned), but all the rest was 
composed at such intervals of rest and quiet, as he 
could procure in his wanderings, away from books, 
libraries, and all those aids which Milton had in abun- 
dance. Yet he did not fail to use what means were in 
his power for adding to his knowledge by study, even 
late in life. His visit to the University of Paris was 
undertaken previous to writing the third part, or Para- 
dise, for the express purpose of studying theology 
there. Thus occupied, sometimes in search of specific 
knowledge to aid him in the construction of his poem, 
sometimes with one patron and sometimes another, 
and more than once involved in pohtical plots for the 
restoration of himself and fellow-exiles to Florence, a 
constant desire for which was ever burning in his heart, 
he was constantly meeting with persons of distinction, 
(which might be a help or a hindrance) ; and, as his 
poem evinces, was thoroughly acquainted with the cha- 
racters of all the European kings and princes of his 
time, with the successive popes, and leading men of 
every sort, military and civilians, and with the means, 
(if not sometimes the necessity), of knowing and ob- 
serving the commoner sort of people. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that we find in this reservoir of his accu- 
mulated experience such a number of historical events 
and persons familiarly referred to ; and, as Ozanam s&,ys, 
" Tumults of men and their affairs ceased not to disturb 
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his closing life. Revolutions in dynasties among the 
Italian republics, the popular triumphs in Flanders and 
Switzerland, the wars in Germany,' France and En- 
gland, the Pontifical Majesty outraged, the condemna- 
tion of the Templars, the translation of the Holy Chair 
to Avignon — all these and other tragical events made a 
deep impression npon his mind." 

The surprise is great that a man who took an active 
interest in state affairs, and lived such a varied life, 
should he able to compose a philosophical poem at all ; 
but the wonder is increased when we see with what 
Shaksperean fidelity he has given us these same indi- 
viduals, with their multiplied idiosyncrasies, so told, 
perhaps in a few lines, that we seem to know the men 
as if they had been our friends, relatives, or fellow-citi- 
zens. Again, his style of description varies constantly ; 
sometimes an individual is not named, but is so clearly 
indicated by the mere mention of a physical character- 
istic, a mental quality, by a habit, manner, style of 
speech or song, by his heraldic sign, by the name of the 
city where he dwelt, or place of nativity, by some 
mountain, lake, or river shore, near which he lived, or 
which owned his presence ; in all these, and in many 
other ways does Dante consign his countrymen or 
foi-eigners to fame or infamy, by a few strokes of his 
pen. 

His historical accuracy, and general truth of descrip- 
tion, considering the number and variety of his charac- 
ters, which he has concentrated in words so few, is 
truly astonishing ; for though prejudice, party feeling, 
and a sense of injury did sometimes give a coloring to 
his pictures, as did also that noble gratitude to his bene- 
factors which is so pleasing a trait in his character, yet 
when he gives us professed facts, investigation proves 
them such. And wherever a person is introduced as 
illustrating any particular vice or virtue, aU the testi- 
mony that the records of the age furnish, go to show 
his perfect truthfulness, though his opinion of the actor's 
motives may differ from our own. 

It is a common charge against Dante that his poem is 
"horrible," and the inference is drawn that a pei'son 
who could deliberately compose such pictures of varied 
suffering as are described in the Inferno and Purgatory, 
must have been in his own nature unmerciful. In I'eply 
to which we would observe, first, that the charge, even 
as against the poem, is but partially true. The Inferno 
is certainly horrible enough ; but the Purgatory is re- 
lieved to all its inhabitants by that soother of all afflic- 
tions — a sure hope of eventual bliss ; and in its descrip- 
tion is included some of the most beautiful imagery of 
the poet, while the frequent presence of the cleansing 
angels constantly reassures the reader that every sin, 
with its bitter tears, shall finally be wiped away from all 
those suffering souls: while the Paradiso is full to 
crowding with images of multiform happiness, culminat- 
ing to the most advanced spirits in the immediate pre- 



sence of Deity. When we hear the charge made, 
even by professed literary critics, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that their attention has been 
almost exclusively directed to the Inferno — that they 
have sought for the description of forms of suffeiing in 
the Purgatory, to the neglect of its main intent, and 
have wholly failed to comprehend the fullness and 
beauty of the Paradiso, 

Dante has had the great misfortune to have been " popu- 
larized " to English readers by that " Skimpole " of 
modern literature — ^Leigh Hunt — the most incapable, 
and therefore unjust translator which can be found in 
the whole circle of Dante's commentators, except, per- 
haps, Walter Savage Landor, whom Leigh Hunt in- 
dorses, Mr, Landor, in his Pentameron, in an assumed 
dialogue between Boccacio and Petrarch, puts the fol- 
lowing speech into the mouth of the latter, " I consider 
the Inferno as the most immoral and impious book that 
ever was written ; yet, hopeless that our country shall 
ever again see such poetry, and certain that without it 
our future poets would be more feebly urged forward 
to excellence, I would have dissuaded Dante from can- 
celling it," A rare paragraph for morality and logic ! — 
that the " most impious and immoral booh that ever 
was written," should be the best of models for future 
poets, and a book not to be cancelled by that immaculate 
moralist Walter Savage Landor, whose barbarous and 
libidinous conduct in his old age, is as nearly consistent 
with the really beautiful poetry of his early manhood, as 
the above extract is reconcilable by any rule of logical 
construction or Christian ethics; and Leigh Hunt fol- 
lows in with the cry of " rancorous hate," " revenge," 
" malice," " superstition," and almost every other ma- 
lignant passion, which he attributes to Dante, from the 
mere fact that he ^cses the material of the Romish the- 
ology for the purposes of a highly moral and philosophi- 
cal poem. But the wide philosophy of which, Leigh 
Hunt's comparatively feeble brain never could receive, 
and which he therefore never understood. 

He accuses Dante of putting certain members of the 
Guelf party in Hell because they were influential in pro- 
curing his exile ; but has he not placed there, with the 
severest impartiality, the valued relative of his friend 
and patron Giotto? The fact simply is, that Dante 
chose real living or historical personages to fill his 
several spheres, of the lower as well as upper worlds, 
instead of creating imaginaiy characters ; but the truth 
of history bears him out in every instance where he has 
charged crime upon any one, though with our latter- 
day ideas of leniency to criminals, we cannot fail to 
note the severity of the punishment allotted by him to 
crime, and in which he was guided less by private 
feeling than the canons of the church, by which he 
generally, though not invariably, grades his criminals. 
And knowing, as we do, Dante's views of the Pontifical 
authority, and especially of the traditions of the church. 
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we are satisfied that whatever use he chose to make of 
the religious superstitions of his age, he was not himself 
a higoted believer in them. Nor can a candid student 
— we will not say a superficial reader — of the Comme- 
dia, fail to see the spirit of irony and philosophical 
doubt with which he narrates certain portions of his 
journey through Hell, as, for instance, in that descrip- 
tion of the first cii'cle, where he finds the souls of such 
as died without baptism — no matter how good their 
lives had been — unbaptized, sinless infants, with all the 
heathen world who had died before Christ's time; 
among whom were Homer, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, 
Seneca, Cato's -wife Marcia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
etc., etc., and which place was also Virgil's though ex- 
empt temporarily, to guide the poet, but destined to 
return to it. 

To show that Dante did not enjoy, or exult in the 
sufferings he describes, though he approves of its jus- 
tice in several instances, we will give a few extracts, 
showing the way in which he regarded them. Seeing a 
party of diviners and fortune-tellers with their heads 
reversed upon their necks, he exclaims : 

" Now, reader, think within thyself how 

I long could keep niy visage dry 

"When I beheld our form, distorted 

In such guise : against a rock 

I leaned and wept." 

Listening to Francesca's story, he says: 
" While thus one spirit spake, 
Tlie other wailed so sorely, thnt, heart-struck, 
T, tlirougli compassion fainting, 
Seemed not far from deatli, 
And like a corse fell to the ground." 

Speaking of the pimishment of some, who were tor- 
tured by fii'e : 

" Ah, me 1 wliat wounds I marked upon 
Tiieir limbs ; recent and old inflicted 
By the flames. E'en the remembrance 
Of them grieves roe yet." 

In a place where others were smitten with various 
diseases : 

" Then many a dart of sore lament assailed me, 
Headed all witli points of tiirilling pity, so 
That I closed botli ears against tiie volley. 
■With my hands." 

Seeing the envious punished by having their eyelids 
sewed together, he declares the following generous sen- 
timent : 

" I do not think there walks on earth this day 
Man so remorseless, that he had not yearned 
With'pity at the siglit tliat next I saw ; 
Mine eyes a load of sorrow teemed ; 
. . . For througli tlie eyes of nil 
A thread of wire impieroiug, knit them up." 

After leaving Hell, and entering on Purgatory, he 
remarks upon his change of subject, that he was " well- 



pleased to leave so cruel sea behind," And, speaking 
of those whom he saw in Purgatory, he says, 

" Well beseems 
That we should help them wash away the stains 
They carried hence, that so, made pure and light, ■ 
They may spring upward to the starry spheres." 

These are but a few out of many similar instances in 
which the poet expresses the deepest compassion for 
the sufferings he witnessed in those dismal regions, and 
which certainly indicate anything but rancor or malice. 

There are but three cases only in which our author 
seems disposed to add anything to the horror of the 
fate he describes ; and as to the " merriment " which 
Leigh Hunt declares that " he makes of eternal suffer- 
ing," the only application which can possibly be made 
of the word is in a scene where a human soul escapes 
temporarUy from torturing demons by a ruse, and the 
"merriment," if any can be perceived, is directed 
against the disappointed demons, and not against the^ 
human victim. Meeting in the ice regions a traitorous 
Florentine who had betrayed his own party by cutting 
off the hand of the standard bearer, Dante " plucks his 
hair," to force him to tell his name. Another, whose 
eyes were sealed up in the ice of his own tears, requests 
Dante to remove the congealment, that he might weep 
more freely, which he would have done ; but, learning 
that the man was thus punished for inviting a party of 
friends to a banquet, and then treacherously murdering 
them all, he " refused the courtesy to such a wretch," 
In the only other case, he sees the arrogant Philip Ar- 
genti immersed in a muddy pool with the "wrathful 
and gloomy," and he desires to see him plunged deeper 
in it, as the fittest place for such a person, " void of 
every virtue." 

He saw one Veni Fucci in this plight : 

" Amid this dread exuberance of woe. 
Ban naked spirits winged with horrid fear; 
Nor hope Iiad they of crevice where to hide. 
Or heliotrope to charm them out of view. 
With serpents were their liands beiiind them bonnd, 
Wliicli tlirongh the reins infused the tail or head. 
Twisted in folds before. And lo I on one 
Near to our side darted an adder up. 
And where the neck is on the clioulder tied 
Transpierced liim I Far more quickly than e'er pen 
Wrote or /, he kindled, bnrned, and changed. 
To ashes all poured out upon tlie earth. 
When there dissolved lie lay, tlie dust again 
Uprolled spontaneous, and the self-same form 
Instant resumed," etc. 

This man had committed sacrilege, and charged another 
with his crime. On recovering his human shape he 
blasphemously " makes a fig," or gesture of contempt, 
and indecently vaunts that he thus flouts at God. 
Dante remarks " from that moment the serpents and I 
were friends." These are the only instances in which 
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^'nr poet expresses anything approaching to satisfaction 
at the punbhment inflicted, though there are others in 
Tvhich its justice is recognized, as in that of Pope Cle- 
ment v., -whom, for simony, he finds reversed in hell, 
his head being downward, and flames proceeding from 
the soles of his feet, and who said he was momentarily 
expecting Pope Boniface VIII. to arrive, and thrust 
Mm deeper down, hy having to take his position. 

Though a sense of justice was undoubtedly a motive 
for describing such sufferings in some cases, and in 
others a desire to remind his readers that popes and 
other church dignitaries, however they might hoodwink 
the people in this world, would not escape retribution 
in the next ; yet there was still another reason, which 
induced him to cxeit all his inventive ingenuity in this, 
as in other portions of his work. The creation of a new 
horror was no certain sign of a malignant disposition. 
In one case, at least, another motive is plain : it was 
artistic pride in the power to do it. Having described 
with a ghastly minuteness, a certain man named Cianfa, 
as clasped by a monster, haltdragon and half-serpent, 
whose forms, gradually intermingling, then dissolving, 
the man assuming the monster's shape, the monster the 
man's, he exclaims, in words nearly like this : 

" Now let Lucan never speak more of the wretched 
Sabellus or Nisidius, but listen and be silent ; and now 
let not Ovid speak again of his serpent that was Cad- 
mus, or his fountain that was Arethusa, for I envy him 
not. Never did he change the natures of two crea- 
tures face to face, so that each received the form of the 
other." 

What Leigh Hunt and some others have taken as 
evidence of a bad nature, was, after all, but the ambi- 
tion of the poet, endeavoring to rival the great poets 
of antiquity in invention and ingenuity. It was not an 
unfeeling heart, for how, then, could Dante have writ- 
ten the Paradise ? or why have indulged in such fre- 
quent lamentations over the supposed sufferings of 
sinnei's ? 

But though the imputation of malignity is as absurd 
as gratuitous, we admit there are many stumbling- 
blocks to the ready appreciation of the Coramedia by 
modern readers, and especially to those who are indebted 
to a translation for their knowledge of it. In the first 
place, the construction of the whole poem is based upon 
the Ptolemaic theory of the order of the universe, and 
other contemporary geographical opinions, which makes 
it impossible to understand the location of the lower 
regions and upper spheres, unless this fact is remem- 
bered ; and the repeated references to the relative posi- 
tion of the earth to the sun, planets, and fixed stars, are 
perplexing and scarcely intelligible to such as are not 
familiar with the state of astronomy, and, to some 
extent, of astrology, in the thirteenth century. Then, 
also, the allusions to the dominant philosophy, and the 
scholastic questions of the age, render some acquaint- 



ance with them necessary to enable the reader to see 
the point and application of many passages. The fre- 
quent introduction of Romish symbolisms and partisan 
language, and his practice of indicating persons, places, 
and events by circumlocutory allusions, not unfre- 
quently requires a studious investigation by the modern 
reader; his habit, too, of sometimes explicitly stating, 
and at other times but darkly intimating, under the 
form of natural or ailificial figures, who and what he 
would reach — all these features, with a constant refer- 
ence to local affairs, are so many hindrances to a ready 
apprehension of his meaning. 

Of this occasional obscurity of expression, Dante him- 
self was well aware, and had, no doubt, at the time, 
Strong reasons for adopting it ; one of which was the 
danger his book was likely to encounter of being con- 
demned to be burnt (like his "Monarchia") for too 
great freedom of expression in regard to the papal 
power. In cauto 33 of the Purgatorio, having made a 
prophecy relating to the Roman Empire and the 
Church, under the figures of an eagle and chariot, he 
says — 

"And if perchance 
My saying, dark as Tiiernis or as Spliinx, 
Fail to persuade tliee (since like tLera it foils 
Tlie intellect witli blindness), yet ere long 
Eoents shall be tlie CEdipus tliat will solve 
Tliis knotty riddle." 

In addition to his public reasons for using discretion, 
he was never without the lisk of affronting those among 
whom he was sheltered, when he spoke freely of politi- 
cal parties ; for local politics in the Italian cities involved 
so many family interests, that it was not always easy for 
a stranger to see where the final effects of a blow might 
be felt, though aimed at a single and special object. Of 
this, too, he was quite conscious. When at Verona, 
with Signori Can Grande della Scalla, he writes a part 
of his poem in which he says — 

" Therefore with f.iresiglit let me arm my breast, 
Tliat if I lose tlie place I cherish most, 
Tlie boldness of my verse lose not the rest." 

The " place he cherished most" (Florence), he never 
attained ; and he soon " lost the rest," his asylum at 
Verona, by his inability to bear the ill-manners of the 
ignorant parasites whom his patron . entertained at his 
table. Thus we have enumerated some of the obstacles 
to the ready appreciation of Dante ; but when appre- 
hended, how vivid and full of meaning are his words ! 
how he grows upon you ! how much more he seems to- 
day than he did yesterday ! how much fuller this year 
than he did last ! how immeasurably greater his " di- 
vine " work appears, when it has been dissected, ana- 
lyzed, compared part by part, with itself or any other 
poem, how much deeper, how much more beautiful, 
than when it was hastily read over, with impatient curi* 
osity, for the first time. 
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This is what tests the greatness of a work — ^Will it 
bear taking apart and readjusting? Will it suffer a dis- 
integration of sentence by sentence ? Will the separate 
ideas and the general purpose excite more and more 
wonder and admiration the more you become familiar- 
ized with them? Do you enjoy it better and learn 
more from it, on the third or fourth reading than you 
did on the first ? If a poem will bear such an amount 
of criticism and familiarity, becoming more fascinating 
at each perusal, be sure that poem is immortal ! All 
this Dante's will bear, still throwing out a brighter ra- 
diance the more it is handled ; like a complicated har- 
mony, correct in every part, and melodious in its whole, 
but requiring an educated ear, to understand the great- 
ness of the composition, and a certain degree of fami- 
liarity to extract the utmost enjoyment from it. Or 
like one of^hose grand old paintings upon which a mas- 
ter hand has lavished the love and labor of a lifetime ; 
every square inch of the canvas meaning something, to 
him who drew it, and to him also who will, with an ap- 
proximate love and labor, seek to unravel its lesson 
and its mystery. Seen but once, it will strike the be- 
holder with its originality, its grandeur, or its beauty ; 
but he alone will absorb the artist's own thought, who, 
taking the picture to his home, lives upon it daily, until 
every figure, line, and shadow is impressed upon him, 
bearing the same meaning which it did to the mind 
which conceived it. Such labor, we know, is not attrac- 
tive to the popular taste, and Dante's wonderful book 
will therefore only find that audience " few but fit," 
which Milton flattered himself belonged only to him. 

In comparison to the Commedia, Paradise Lost is as 
a narrative ballad to an elaborate oration. The' latter 
can easily be read and digested (what of it is digestible) 
at one or two sittings. Those will be best repaid who 
spend long weeks, and bestow many readings, on Dante. 
In Milton, for instance, there is but one Heaven and 
one Hell; in Dante we have the seven suboi'dinate 
Heavens, consisting of the planets, occupied by different 
classes of the blessed spirits, then the eighth sphere, or 
region of the fixed stars, for the more advanced orders, 
then the Primum MobUe, still higher, and finally the 
Empyrean, or region of Pure Light, in which is the 
concluding Beatific vision — all of these it takes to con- 
stitute his Paradiso. His Hell is divided into still more 
gulfe and circles, wherein every kind of sin meets with 
its particular and appropriate punishment ; and this 
being varied in degree by the supposed turpitude or 
the extenuating circumstances of the offence. Dante 
seeks to do exact and certain justice to all offenders in 
Hell, as well as to penitents in the Purgatory ; instead 
of casting all into one indiscriminate heap, into a burning 
lake, and punishing all kinds and degrees of crime by 
one species of torment. 

How much more intensely, too, Dante excites our 
human sympathies, by individualizing his sufferers ; as 



when he makes Charon smite with his oar the unhappy 
persons who linger on the shore, naturally dreading to 
enter on their eternal scene of suffering. Sin and 
Death (in Milton), building a highway between Earth 
and Hell, though it implies the immensity of the num- 
bers who shall tread it, does not touch our feelings like 
this cruel oarsman striking his unwilling passengers, to 
make them hasten to their doom. As Mrs. E. Barret 
Browning has well expressed it : 

" A red-haired child, 
Sick in a fever, if you touch him once, 
Thoagh but so little as a finger-tip, 
Will set you weeping ; but a million tick. 
You coald as soon weep for the rule of three, 
Or compound fractions." 

Another striking difference in the imaginative re- 
sources of the poets is in the description of angels or 
celestial messengers. In Milton an angel is an angel, 
and that is all. There is scarcely any variation, except 
in the application of some term expressing a mental 
attribute, as the " faithful " Abdiel, or the " sociable " 
Raphael, or some similar term ; and even the fallen 
angels differ from the celestials only by the absence of 
brightness. And, where he has entered into any descrip- 
tion, as in Raphael's descent for the purpose of convers- 
ing with Adam, his " six-winged " garniture was fur- 
nished by Dante, in whose descriptions of the successive 
angels introduced each seems individual, or to belong 
to a different class from those who had before appeared. 
Thus we have, in the Inferno, when the poet's entrance 
to the city of Dis is disputed by the demons, a " strong 
angel," who comes to their relief, whose celestial origin 
is evinced by the annoyance which the "gi'oss air" 
caused him. " How full of noble anger seemed he," 
too. In the Purgatory, the first angel which appears is 
in charge of the boat which brings the favored souls to 
the mountain, where their sins are to be cleansed, this 
" bright one " 

" "Winnowed tlie air with those eternal plumes," 

— ^his wings, ,which he used for sails, and in his counte- 
nance he was "visibly written Blessed." Two other 
angels, with flaming swords, broken at the points, kept 
watch by night over the valley at the base of the moun- 
tain, 

" Green as the tender leaves, bnt newly born, 
Tlieir wings and vesture was." 

The angel who kept the gate of Purgatory was clad 
in ash-colored garments, and held two keys, one of sil- 
ver, and one of gold. Another " goodly shape," who 
comes to direct them on their way, is clothed in snowy 
white, and with a visage 

" Casting streams 
Of tremulous lustre, like the matin star." 

A fifth, " with swan-like wings dispread, and pointing 
up," in tones soft and mild, shows the way to an upper 
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circle of the mountain. Of the next guide furnished 
them, the poet says, 

" Was ne'er in f&rnace glass 
Or metal seen, so briglit and glowing red, 
As was the shape I now beheld." 
The face daziled him, and he felt a fragrance breathing 
from him, " like the air of May upon the jSowers/' At 
the end of this part of their journey, ^ne leads him 
through the purifying flame, who -was joyful in his 
mien, and who gpoke with a voice whose 
" Lively clearness 
I'ar surpassed our hnman." 

Indeed, in the description of the celestials, Dante had 
made It almost impossible for Milton or any successor to 
be original, 

fiut if Datte so far Surpasses Milton in the beauty 
and variety of his angels, of which the above partial 
extracts give but a Very inadequate idea, his description 
of Satan as much better accords with the idea of a 
rebeUious and degraded spirit, thali does Milton's mag< 
nificeht hero. Looking upon Satan in that nethermost 
Sell (where Miltoli wishes to see the English bishops), 
t)ante exclaim»= 

" If he toere beautifal, 

As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 

To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 

May all onr misery flow. 

. . , Upon his head three faces ; 
' At six eyes he Wept; the tears 

Adown his chin distilled with 

Bloody foam. , , . , , 

At every month his teeth a sinner champed," 

The three faces are further described, the one as black, 
denoting the sin of ingratitude and treachery ; one of 
pale yellow, the envy which induced him to rebel 
against the introduction of the Messiah as God's Vice- 
gerent J and the red, indicative of the anger which fills 
him at finding himself overthrown, and irretrievably 
fixed in his horrible abode, Milton seems to have 
caught the idea in that line, applied to Satan's coun- 
tenance, 

" Thrice changed he With pale ire, envy, and despair." 

Having noted some beauties, and feeling our inade- 
quacy to indicate half its merits, it is still incumbent 
upon Us to point out what seems to us the most serious 
objection to the Commedia, There are certain passages 
in the Paradise, intended to express a high degree of 
beatitude, which saVor so strongly of the fantastic and 
grotesque, as sometimes to provoke a smile at the 
strangeness of the fancy, which has thus outrun the 
magnificence of the imagination which could conceive 
of these varied heavens and their inhabitants. The 
exhibition of increased happiness by " increased efiTul* 
gence," — ^the power of love in transferring from lower 
to higher spheres— the equal content and fullness of joy 
In. those assigned to the lower orbs, with those occupy- 



ing the highest ; the harmonies of Voice and song caus- 
ing such a sensation of bliss, that " even memory's self 
could not stand against such demands upon her skill ;" 
the individual and congregated "jewelled splendors," 
containing the souls of the just, make heavy, but not 
incongruous, drafts upon our imagination j but, Avhen a 
portion of these souls are arranged by name in the 
forms of a cross and an eagle, the grotesqueness of the 
idea overcomes every other thought, except that of un- 
pleasant confinement or limitation, which such a circum- 
scribed space suggests :— then, also, the dancing and 
whirling motions narrated of others, are not calculated 
to excite a reverent admiration, or any special desire to 
jom those "blessed effulgences." This failure as a 
whole (for other portions are lovely in the extreme), 
suitably to prefigure the blessedness of heaven, is but 
an additional afSrmation and commentary upon the 
truth, that " eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nei- 
ther hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
the things which God hath prepared for those who love 
him." What poet has ever been able to picture a per- 
fectly satisfactory heaven ? 

But the crowning truth of the Commedia lies in 
Dante's perception of the feminine quality of heavenly 
wisdom ; while it is the great defect of Milton, that he 
could perceive neither intellectual nor moral beauty un- 
less enshrined In a masculine frame. The former grasped 
a truth which will make his genius more and more 
appreciated as time and the human mind progress j 
while the latter missed what even the heathen Greeks 
perceived, when they made celestial Wisdom a goddess, 
and put the sceptre into the hands of Minerva. 

As ev^y student of Dante's Commedia knows, a 
large volume would be insufficient to point out its beau- 
ties, its excellences, and its varied uses, a brief paper 
like this can do little more than possibly incite an inter- 
est in some to learn more of an author, of whom that 
distinguished modem Lombard scholar, Caesar Balbo, 
says " that in proportion as an age is virtuous it values 
Dante," and of whom the learned Salvina remarked, in 
answer to a query as to " how he spent his leisure time," 
" My leisure hours I give to Dante, in whose pages I 
find more sacred learning, than in all the works of all 
the divines," 

{To it eonUnued,) 

m 

■ A MAS, who has had no opportunity of comparing the different 
'kinds of beauty, is indeed totally unqualified to pronounce an 
opinion with regard to any object presented to hiin. By com- 
parisons alone we fix the epithets of praise or blame, and learn 
how to assign the due degree of each. The coarsest daubing con- 
tains a certain lustre of colors and exactness of imitation, which 
are so far beauties, and would afiect the mind of a peasant or 
Indian with the highest admiration. . . One accustomed to 
see, and examine, and weigh the several performances, admired 
in different ages and nations, can alone rate the merits of a 
work exhibited to his view, and assign its proper rank among 
the prodnntione of genius. — Hume. 



